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The  Mexico  City  Conference  and  Regional  Security 

BY  OLIVE  HOLMES 


THE  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  which  met  in  Mexico  City  from 
February  21  to  March  8,  was  the  first  consultation 
of  American  Foreign  Ministers  in  three  eventful 
years.  To  many  observers  it  seemed  long  over-due. 
For,  in  the  interval  between  the  stormy  sessions 
of  the  Rio  conference'  and  this  meeting,  new 
problems  had  arisen,  in  the  midst  of  which — it 
seemed — the  Good  Neighbor  policy  was  steadily 
losing  ground  in  Latin  America.  In  the  months 
preceding  the  Mexico  City  meeting,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  two  tendencies  which,  in  their 
separate  ways,  contributed  much  to  the  tension 
that  affected  New  World  relationships.  One  was  a 
heightened  national  consciousness  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  the  American  states,  mili¬ 
tarily  strengthened,  emerged  from  the  war.  The 
other  trend  was  growing  uneasiness  among  the 
American  Republics,  as  they  weighed  the  press¬ 
ing  political  and  economic  problems  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  period.  Many  Latin  Americans,  believing  that 
these  problems  were  common  to  all  the  New 
World  countries  and  could  not  be  solved  uni¬ 
laterally,  pressed  for  a  Pan-American  conference. 
But  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  the  greatest 
military  undertaking  of  its  history  and  intent,  too, 
on  securing  Allied  agreement  about  the  general 
principles  of  world  organization.  Washington’s 
point  of  view  appeared  to  be  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  world  security  organization  had  priority 
over  all  other  decisions.  Until  the  larger  issue 
could  be  dealt  with,  discussions  either  of  post-war 
economic  problems,  or  political  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  security  needs  of  this  hemisphere  or  of 
the  world,  should  be  of  an  exploratory  nature 
alone.  This  country  desired,  above  all  things,  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  a  rift  on  the  Argentine 
problem  and  feared  that  a  conference  would  re- 

•Thc  author  of  this  Report  served  as  an  accredited  press  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  in  Mexico  City. 

I.  D.  H.  Popper,  “The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of  1942,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  15,  1942. 


veal  such  a  rift,  although  some  critics  felt  that  this 
policy  of  inaction  was  creating  the  very  situation 
Washington  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.^ 

If  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  to  avoid  a 
conference,  it  was  challenged  last  autumn  sud¬ 
denly  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter — by  Argen¬ 
tina.  On  October  27  the  Buenos  Aires  government 
formally  requested  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
call  a  meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers  in 
order  to  consider  Argentina’s  claim  that  it  had 
fulfilled  the  international  obligations  undertaken 
at  the  Rio  conference.^  Since  the  June  4,  1943  revo¬ 
lution,  which  brought  a  military  government  to 
power,  relations  between  Argentina  and  the  other 
American  states  had  become  progressively  worse. 
The  Argentine  problem  had  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  single  factor  to  hemisphere  mis¬ 
understanding,  for  it  is  a  complex  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  besetting  the  union  of  American  Re¬ 
publics  from  its  inception.  The  ideological  strug¬ 
gle  in  America,  the  question  of  recognition  of 
(le  facto  governments,  the  validity  of  intervention, 
the  force  of  obligations  conferred  by  international 
agreements,  and  the  evolution  of  consultative  ma¬ 
chinery — all  these  factors  have  a  bearing  on  that 
situation.  In  their  relations  with  Argentina,  then, 
the  American  states  had  been  confronted  with 
the  need  for  swiftly  reaching  .some  measure  of 
agreement  on  problems  which  had  long  been 
handled  with  an  eye  to  expediency. 

CONFERENCE  ANTECEDENTS 

It  was  the  Farrell-Peron  government’s  request 
for  a  hearing  on  its  foreign  policy  that  precipitated 
the  Mexico  City  meeting.  This  rcque.st  was  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  extraordinarily  skilful  diplomatic 

2.  For  criticism  by  a  distinguished  Latin  American,  Luis  Al¬ 
berto  Sanchez,  see  “What's  Left  of  Inter-Americanism?”  The 
Inter- American  (Washington),  January  1945.  See  also  Waldo 
Frank,  “A  Policy  for  Argentina,”  Nation  (New  York),  October 
21,  1944. 

3.  New  Yor/(  Times,  October  28,  1944. 
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j  move/  not  only  because  it  involved  a  legitimate 
!  inter-American  procedure’  but  because  it  exploited 
the  outspoken  desire  of  a  number  of  Latin  Ameri- 
'  can  countries  for  a  conference.  Thus,  in  the  view 
of  Buenos  Aires,  the  United  States  had  been 
maneuvered  into  a  position  where  its  refusal  to 
meet  with  Argentina  and  the  other  American 
countries  might  be  interpreted  as  a  violation  of 
accepted  inter-American  consultative  methcxls  — 
and  even  perhaps  an  admission  that  its  charges 
against  Argentina  could  not  be  substantiated. 

“associated  nations” — NEW  LABEL 

when  Argentina’s  request  was  received  by  the 
Pan  American  Union,  it  was  impossible  to  post¬ 
pone  the  issue  any  longer.  It  was  decided  through 
diplomatic  channels  that  a  conference  of  the 
“united  and  associated  American  states  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  war  effort”  should  be  called  to  consider 
war  and  post-war  problems.  Since  this  conference 
was  not  to  be  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  as  requested  by  Argentina,  but  was 
to  consist  only  of  those  countries  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  was  possible  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  Latin  Americans  without  incurring  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  inviting  Argentina.  The  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  promptly 
voted  to  defer  Argentina’s  request  on  the  ground 
that  the  conference  would  offer  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  problem.^  As  events  proved,  the  de- 

Icision  was  a  considerable  diplomatic  victory  for 
Washington  policy;  for  while  this  circumvention  of 
consultative  machinery  was  criticized  here  and  in 
Latin  America,^  the  conference  achievements  in¬ 
dicated  that  surface  relations  between  the  American 
I  states  had  not  been  ruffled. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this,  the  fourth 
consultation  of  the  American  Republics  since  the 

f  4-  See  Joseph  Newman’s  analysis  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
I  Argentina’s  surprise  move,  Neu/  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  Novem- 
'  her  4,  1944;  and  Roland  Hall  Sharp’s  commentary,  Christian 
1  Science  Monitor,  November  9,  1944. 

I  5.  According  to  this  procedure,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the 
I  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference  of  1936  and  reaffirmed  at  the 
r  Eighth  Pan-American  Conference  in  Lima  in  1938,  any  Amer- 
1  ican  Republic  might  address  a  request  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  an  emergency  consultation  of  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
j  See  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter- American  Conference  for 
I  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  (Washington,  1937),  pp.  17-18;  and 
I  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States  (Washing- 
i  ton,  1941),  pp.  189-90. 

6.  The  Argentine  representative  abstained  from  the  vote,  and 
later  his  country  withdrew  for  a  time  from  participation  in  the 
Board  meetings.  For  recommendation  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pan  American  Union  on  Argentina’s 
request,  see  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  January  21,  1945. 

?•  Sumner  Welles,  -New  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune,  January  24, 
1945- 


outbreak  of  the  European  war,  would  be  marked 
by  the  tensions  that  had  characterized  the  earlier 
meetings.  Yet,  although  the  end  of  the  European 
war  was  plainly  in  sight,  and  a  number  of  the 
countries  had  to  all  intents  already  entered  the 
post-war  period,  they  saw  necessity  for  strength¬ 
ening  rather  than  relaxing  war-fostered  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  official  agenda,  organized  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  headings,®  emphasized  this  approach: 

1.  Further  cooperative  measures  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

2.  Consideration  of  problems  of  international 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
collective  security. 

a)  World  organization 

b)  The  inter-American  system  and  its  co¬ 

ordination  with  the  world  organization. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  Americas.  . 

a)  Economic  cooperation  during  the  war  and 

in  the  transitional  period. 

b)  Consideration  of  methods  to  develop  such 

cooperation  for  the  improvement  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  of  the  people 
of  the  Americas  with  a  view  to  raising 
their  standard  of  living. 

4.  Consideration  of  the  Argentine  request. 

MEXICO  city  decisions 

The  conclusions  of  the  conference  are  embodied 
in  61  resolutions,  developed  from  287  draft  pro¬ 
posals  after  intense  activity  on  the  part  of  various 
commissions  during  the  16-day  session.  Of  these 
achievements.  Secretary  Stettinius  characterized 
six  as  being  of  “outstanding  significance”:  (i)  im¬ 
proved  measures  for  wartime  collaboration;  (2) 
endorsement  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals; 
(3)  creation  of  machinery  for  united  action  in  the 
face  of  aggression  or  the  threat  of  aggression;  (4) 
reorganization  of  the  American  system;  (5) 
achievement  of  a  united  policy  on  Argentina;  and 
(6)  consideration  of  economic  and  social  problems 
related  to  the  transition  period  and  the  peace.’ 

WARTIME  COLLABORATION 

One  of  these  was  the  group  of  resolutions  for 
the  political  defense  of  the  continent.  The  emphasis 
of  the  work  of  Commission  I,  for  intensification 

8.  Final  Act  of  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  (provisional  translation,  Mexico  City,  March  8, 
1945).  P-  2.  (Hereafter  cited  as  Final  Act.) 

9.  The  technical  means  of  realizing  the  principles  contained 
in  the  F-conomic  Charter  are  to  be  considered  in  greater  detail 
at  the  Inter- American  Technical-Economic  Conference,  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Washington  in  November  1945.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  Economic  Charter,  see  Olive  Holmes,  “Can  Latin  America 
Build  a  New  Economy.?”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  i,  1945. 
For  text  of  Charter,  see  pp.  51-52. 
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of  the  war  effort,  was  projected  into  the  post-war 
period.  Uruguayan  and  Mexican  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  military  organization,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  General  Staffs,  were 
approved;  and  this  body  will  replace  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  after  the  war.^°  Similarly, 
the  subcommittee  on  political  defense  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  for  making  adequate 
security  provisions  to  take  effect  when  wartime 
emergency  powers  have  lapsed.  In  addition  to  a 
general  resolution  reaffirming  the  determination  of 
the  countries  represented  to  prevent  individuals 
within  their  jurisdiction  from  carrying  on  activities 
fomented  by  the  Axis  or  its  satellites,"  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  drawn  up  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
entry  of  deported  persons — whose  presence  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere — and  the  admission  of  war  criminals  seek¬ 
ing  refuge.  The  Inter-American  Juridical  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  working  out 
these  procedures." 

The  Emergency  Committee  for  the  Political  De¬ 
fense  of  the  Hemisphere,  located  in  Montevideo," 
will  be  responsible  for  recommending  methods 
for  the  suppression  of  subversive  activities,  whether 
of  an  economic,  financial,  political,  diplomatic  or 
cultural  nature,  which  threaten  the  peace.  This 
move  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  experience  of 
the  post-1919  period,  when  the  United  States 
abandoned  all  controls  within  18  months  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  political  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
has  thus  been  made  the  permanent  responsibility 
of  all  the  American  states.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  Committee  was  created  by  the  Rio  con¬ 
ference  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  measures 
against  subversive  activities."  One  of  its  most 
delicate  tasks  was  an  investigation  of  the  Bolivian 
coup  d’etat  of  December  20,  1943,  whose  leaders,  it 
appeared,  had  received  advice,  encouragement  and 
funds  from  organizations  affiliated  with  or  inspired 
by  the  Axis.  On  December  24  the  Committee 
recommended  that  for  the  war  period  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  agree  not  to  accord  recognition  to 
any  new  government  established  by  force,  prior 
to  full  exchange  of  information  regarding  the  cir- 

10.  Final  Act,  cited,  Resolution  IV,  p.  4. 

11.  Ibid.,  Resolution  VII,  pp.  6-7. 

12.  The  Committee  is  expected  to  recommend  to  the  compo¬ 
nent  governments  that  more  adequate  extradition  legislation  be 
enacted.  But  since  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  have 
many  citizens  of  foreign  extraction,  it  is  also  possible  that  war 
criminals  may  be  discovered  who  are  nationals  of  one  of  these 
countries  and  as  such  must  be  tried  under  its  laws. 

13.  For  discussion  of  this  organization,  see  Department  of 
State,  Bulletin,  January  7,  1945,  p.  3. 

14.  Popper,  “The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of  1942,”  cited, 
P-  33- 


cumstances  surrounding  the  revolution  and  par- 
ticularly  the  extent  to  which  the  new  regime  might 
be  expected  to  cooperate  in  hemisphere  defense." 
The  recommendation  was  accepted  by  all  Ameri- 
can  states  except  Bolivia  and  Argentina,  and  the 
consultative  method  was  followed  both  in  Bolivia’s 
case  and  later  in  that  of  Argentina,  when  General 
Edelmiro  Farrell  overthrew  the  Ramirez  govern¬ 
ment  on  February  25,  1944.  That  the  American 
Republics  agreed  temporarily,  at  least,  to  modify  the 
principle  of  automatic  recognition,  hitherto  jealously 
maintained,  was  of  great  significance  for  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  inter-American  system."  Now  despite 
the  feeling  against  the  Committee  which  its  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  the  Argentine  problem  may 
have  aroused  in  some  quarters,  it  appears  likely 
that  this  body  will  be  retained  for  some  time  after 
the  war. 

THIS  HEMISPHERE  AND  THE  WORLD 

The  United  States  considered  Resolution  XXX, 
endorsing  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  as  a 
basis  for  future  negotiation,  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  conference.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  likely  that  the  Latin  American  representa¬ 
tives  would  completely  repudiate  these  proposals. 
As  small  nations,  their  independent  existence 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  world  security 
organization;  and  hence  they  have  historically 
been  among  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
plans — however  imperfect — for  international  coop¬ 
eration."  But  as  advocates  of  the  principle  of  the 
juridical  equality  of  states,  they  felt  that  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  proposals  left  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  adequate  guarantees  and  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  for  the  small  nations. 

DUMBARTON  OAKS — FIRST  STEP  ONLY 

The  Latin  American  countries  had  already  made 
their  position  known  in  individual  consultations 
last  fall  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  in  official  statements.  It  was  the  unenvi¬ 
able  task  of  the  reporter  of  Commission  II,  on 
world  organization  —  Foreign  Minister  Parra- 
Perez  of  Venezuela — to  coordinate  this  mass  of 
opinion  in  a  60-page  document,  so  that  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  charter  might  be 
simplified."  In  accordance  with  their  desire  to  am- 

15.  Department  of  State,  Btdletin,  January  8,  1944,  p.  28. 

16.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  several  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  new  consultative  procedure  as  a  principle  of  American 
international  law  met  with  no  success  at  the  Mexico  City  con¬ 
ference.  A  Guatemalan  proposal  was,  on  Brazil’s  motion,  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  for  further 
study. 

17.  W.  H.  Kelchner,  Latin  American  Relations  with  the 
League  of  Nations  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1930). 
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American  countries  proposed  that  all  sovereign 
nations  willing  to  observe  the  purpose  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  organization  should  be  included  in  the 
membership.*^  The  Assembly,  further,  should  be 
empowered  to  deal  with  any  question  affecting 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  world,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  make  recommendations  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  brought  to  it  either  by  the  member  govern¬ 
ments  or  the  Security  Council.  While  the  Assembly 
should  not  on  its  own  initiative  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  any  matter  which  is  being  dealt  with  by 
the  Security  Council,  the  action  of  the  Council 
should  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  approval  of 
the  Assembly.^® 

The  Latin  American  countries  also  insist  that, 
because  of  their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations,  they  should  have  greater  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Security  Council.  The  United 
States,  which  is  to  have  a  permanent  seat  on  that 
body,  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  they  feel,  because  different  national  charac¬ 
teristics  set  it  apart  from  its  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  Cuba  and  Chile  point  out  that  if  the  number 
of  nonpermanent  members  is  enlarged,  Latin 
Americans,  by  virtue  of  their  combined  voting 
strength  in  the  Assembly,  can  be  certain  of  always 
having  at  least  one  spokesman  on  the  Council. 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  specify  that  the  Assembly  as¬ 
sign  a  fixed  quota  of  three  nonpermanent  seats  to 
the  Latin  American  nations,  governing  the  selection 
by  alphabetical  order.  But  the  majority  of  these 
countries,  including  Mexico,  Colombia,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  believe  that  one  Latin  American  state 
should  receive  a  permanent  seat.  Their  comments 
expressing  the  desirability  of  settling  controversies 
of  an  inter-American  character  by  inter-American 
methods  also  indicate  a  desire  to  safeguard  their 
participation  in  a  world  organization  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  the  presence  of  the  big  powers.  It  is 

18.  For  official  compilation  of  these  observations,  see  Diario 
de  la  Conferencia  Interamericana  sohre  ProbUmas  de  la  Guerra 
y  de  la  Paz  (Mexico:  cited  hereafter  as  Diario),  March  5,  1945, 
No.  II,  and  sec.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  discussion 
which  follows,  however,  that  the  proposals  mentioned  here  repre¬ 
sent  a  consensus  of  Latin  American  thinking  on  world  or¬ 
ganization. 

19.  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  Mexico  go  further,  in  suggesting 
that  the  principle  of  universal  membership  be  adopted.  Diario, 
ibid.;  see  also  Inter- American  Conference;  Handbool{  for  the  Use 
of  Delegates  (Washington,  Pan  American  Union,  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  1945),  Appendix  F,  pp.  115-16. 

ao.  Mexico  proposes  that  the  Assembly,  upon  request  of  one- 
half  plus  one  of  the  members  of  the  organization,  should  have 
the  right  to  study  any  resolution  approved  by  the  Council.  Such 
a  resolution  would  have  obligatory  force  if  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  delegation  present,  provided  the  votes  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  included  in  that  majority.  Hand- 
book,  for  the  Use  of  Delegates,  cited,  p.  119. 


suggested  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  existing  region¬ 
al  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
should  be  used  where  the  dispute  concerns  the 
region  alone  and  does  not  constitute  a  threat  to 
world  peace — if  these  arrangements  can  be  effective 
in  achieving  a  settlement.^* 

DECISION  DEFERRED 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  their  propocals  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  deprecate  in  any  way 
the  genuine  effort  of  the  four  Allied  powers  to 
arrive  at  a  workable  formula  for  maintaining 
peace,  nor  do  they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  main 
burden  of  any  action  to  enforce  security  decisions 
would  rest  on  these  powers.  Latin  Americans  arc 
realistic  enough  to  know  that  their  suggestions 
for  greater  recognition  of  the  role  of  small  nations 
would  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the  obvious 
fact  of  power;  and  they  hope  that  if  the  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Charter  are  realized,  there  will  be 
opportunities  later  to  liberalize  its  principles.  Their 
spokesmen  at  Mexico  City,  moreover,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  drafting  the  provisions  of  a  special  se¬ 
curity  arrangement  which  might  serve  to  insulate 
the  hemisphere  against  war  in  the  event  that  world 
security  negotiations  broke  down  or  proved  in¬ 
effectual.  These  considerations  induced  them  to 
accept  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Mexico,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  conference  forward  the  views  and 
suggestions  of  the  American  Republics  to  San 
Francisco,  where,  it  was  hoped,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  would  take  them  under  consideration  in 
formulating  the  final  Charter  of  the  projected  or¬ 
ganization.^^  Although  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  this  resolution,  it  is  not  obliged — as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  conference — to  support  these 
proposals,  or  do  more  than  take  notice  of  them. 
So  that  while  the  Latin  American  countries  did 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  considerable  pub¬ 
licity  for  their  views,  what  they  achieved  at  Mexico 
City  was  merely  to  defer  the  discussion  until  the 
San  Francisco  conference. 

INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM  RENOVATED 

Although  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  punctili¬ 
ously  upheld  its  commitment  to  world  security 
arrangements,  this  country  appeared  as  anxious  as 
Latin  Americans  to  retain  and  strengthen  the  New 

21.  Moreover,  Chile  and  Peru  propose  in  a  joint  statement 
that,  should  a  conflict  arise  outside  this  hemisphere  which  af¬ 
fects  another  continent  or  region  and  does  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  world  peace,  the  American  states  should  not  be  obliged  to 
participate  in  operations  of  a  military  character.  Diario,  cited, 
March  5,  1945. 

22.  Final  Act,  cited,  Resolution  XXX,  pp.  40-42. 
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World  system  of  cooperation.  If  some  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  came  to  Mexico  City  convinced  that  the 
United  States  would  relax  its  interest  in  hemisphere 
problems  in  favor  of  world  organization,  they  were 
relieved  when  the  Americans  came  forward 
with  proposals  for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the 
inter-American  system.^^  The  most  important 
change  suggested  was  that  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  in  addition  to  its  present 
duties,  be  empowered  to  consult  “on  every  matter 
which  affects  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  and  the  solidarity  and  well-being 
of  the  American  Republics.”  In  the  past,  proposals 
to  concede  political  powers  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  had  been  viewed  with  misgivings  by  Latin 
Americans,  because  of  that  organization’s  close 
connection  with  the  State  Department.^'*  Until  the 
present  time,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  always 
been  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  the 
remaining  members  are  Ambassadors  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  accredited  to  Washington.  But 
the  United  States  proposal  also  provided  for  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board,  on  the 
basis  of  annual  elections;,  and,  on  Mexico’s  in¬ 
sistence,  the  provision  was  inserted  that  members 
of  the  Board  be  ad  hoc  delegates  designated  by 
each  of  the  American  Republics,  and  in  no  case 
members  of  the  diplomatic  missions  accredited  to 
Washington.  If,  as  it  appears,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Mexico  City  conferees  to  grant  greater 
powers  to  the  Union,  the  recommendation  plainly 
requires  further  definition  of  the  Governing 
Board’s  function,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  Foreign  Ministers  or  the  Pan-American 
conferences,  as  well  as  accompanying  action  to 
render  consultative  and  voting  machinery  more 
efficacious.  This  task  will  devolve  on  the  Ninth 
Pan-American  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Bogota 
in  1946.  The  larger  question  of  the  relationship 
between  this  regional  system  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  system  was  left  unresolved,  but  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  an  important  place  on  the  agenda 
of  the  San  Francisco  meeting.^^ 

ACT  OF  CHAPULTEPEC 

The  State  Department  may  have  anticipated  that 
these  new  consultative  powers  on  political  matters, 

23.  Ibid.,  Resolution  IX,  pp.  11-15. 

24.  At  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
at  Havana  in  1928,  a  Mexican  suggestion  that  the  Union  should 
not  exercise  functions  "of  a  political  character”  was  adopted. 
Sec  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegates  of 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1928). 

25.  For  a  discussion  of  regionalism  vs.  univcrsalism,  sec  W.  R. 
Sharp,  “The  Inter-American  System  and  the  United  Nations,” 
Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  April  1945. 


related  somehow  to  the  over-all  authority  for  the 
enforcement  of  peace  accorded  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  aggression,  or  a  threat  of  aggression  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  delegates  of  Colombia,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  however,  came  to  Mexico  City  prepared 
to  conclude  binding  agreements,  directed  at  a  po¬ 
tential  aggressor  either  outside  or  within  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  providing  not  merely  for  consultation 
but  for  collective  action  ranging  from  nonrecogni¬ 
tion  to  military  sanctions  against  the  aggressor 
state.  The  combined  drafts  proposed  a  guarantee  of 
the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  American  states,  and  compulsory  action 
against  the  aggressor  state  upon  affirmative  vote  of 
a  majority  of  these  states.^^ 

From  the  start,  the  Latin  American  delegates 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  combined  proposals.^’ 
But  Washington  hesitated  when  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  moved  to  adopt  the  combined  reso¬ 
lution  by  acclamation.  The  American  delegation 
was  reluctant  to  place  the  matter  before  the  Senate 
which,  under  its  treaty-making  powers,  would 
have  to  pass  on  an  agreement  of  this  character, 
before  the  Senate  had  had  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  decisions  of  the  San  Francisco  confer¬ 
ence.  More  important  still,  American  delegates 
were  uncertain  whether  the  Chapultepec  proposal 
would  not  obstruct  the  projected  world  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  enforcement  of  peace  and  encourage 
the  conclusion  of  other  regional  agreements  on 
the  margin  of  the  world  organization. 

The  Senate’s  advisers  to  the  American  delega¬ 
tion,  Warren  Austin  and  Tom  Connally,  evolved 
the  compromise  Resolution  VIII,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  as  the  Act  of  Chapulte- 
pec.^*  This  resolution  neatly  sidestepped  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  Senate  approval,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts, 
by  specifying  that  inasmuch  as  a  threat  or  an  act 
of  aggression  would  constitute  an  interference 
with  the  war  effort,  as  such  it  could  be  dealt  with 
under  the  “constitutional  powers  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture  and  for  war”  possessed  by  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  this 
formula  enables  the  President,  if  the  need  arises, 
to  invoke  at  once  his  emergency  powers  in  join¬ 
ing  with  the  other  American  nations  in  military 

26.  For  text  of  Colombian  resolution,  see  Neu>  Yorl(  Times, 
February  25,  1945. 

27.  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his 
organization,  the  powerful  leftist  Latin  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  warned,  however/-  that  the  Act  “could  be  interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  divorce  American  procedure  from  international 
procedure”  and  “to  set  up  a  United  States  ‘sphere  of  influence’ 
in  Latin  America.”  Mexican  iMbor  Netvs  (Mexico  City),  March 
12,  1945. 

28.  For  text,  see  pp.  49-50. 
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e  action.  Part  II  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  post-war 
period — albeit  in  very  general  terms — by  propos- 
e  ing  that  after  the  war  a  treaty  be  negotiated  which 
5  would  establish  similar  procedures  for  the  time  of 

j  peace.  The  phraseology  of  Part  III  recalls  the  pro- 

j  ,  visions  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Charter, in  stat- 
i.  ing  that  the  recommendation  provides  for  a  re- 
.  '  gional  arrangement  for  dealing  with  such  matters 
^  as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action  in  the  hemi- 
.  :  sphere. 

r  In  the  opinion  of  the  American  delegation  it  was 
f  •  necessary  to  devise  this  formula  in  order  that  the 
San  Francisco  conference  might  have  the  oppor- 
1  tunity  of  reviewing  the  Act  and  gearing  it  into 
f  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  organization. 

A  more  ideal  solution,  from  Washington’s  point 
.  of  view,  might  have  been  to  hold  the  proposal 

'  entirely  in  abeyance  until  that  meeting.  But  For¬ 

eign  Minister  Lleras  Camargo  of  Colombia,  as 
spokesman  for  Latin  Americans,  insisted  that  the 
I  Act  be  approved  in  order  that  the  United  Nations 
,  might  have  before  them  at  the  April  meeting  the 
example  of  America’s  experience  in  international 
4  cooperation.  The  United  States  delegates  acquiesced 
in  this  point  of  view. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  is  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  proposal  to  establish  an 
“American  League  of  Nations”  and  similar  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  creation  of  a  strong  “American 
I  League”  heard  throughout  the  decade  of  the  thir¬ 
ties.^®  It  has  been  said  that  the  Act  contravenes  the 
letter — if  not  the  spirit — of  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention  which  has  long  been  the  lodestar  of 
American  international  law.  Earlier  conferences 
had  repeatedly  expressed  the  principle  that  in  the 
inter-American  system  no  state  has  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  an¬ 
other  state.^'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  could 
be  interpreted  as  the  assumption  by  all  the  Ameri- 
i  can  states  of  the  obligation  of  nonintervention.  In 
recent  years  the  American  Republics  have  made 
consistent  advances  in  the  evolution  of  a  concept 
of  mutual  defense,  from  the  consultative  principle 

I  29.  “Nothing  in  the  Charter  should  preclude  the  existence  of 
regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided  such  arrange¬ 
ments  or  agencies  and  their  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Organization  .  .  .  but  no  en¬ 
forcement  action  should  be  taken  under  regional  arrangements 
or  by  regional  agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the  Security 
Council.”  (Chapter  VIII,  Section  C.)  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Dumbarton  Oak.s  Documents  on  International  Organization 
(Washington,  1945). 

30.  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
cited,  p.  21.  See  also,  Luis  Quintanilla,  A  Latin  American  Speak.s 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1943). 

31,  Handbooh^  for  the  Use  of  Delegates,  cited,  p.  32. 


laid  down  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference 
of  1936  to  the  1940  Havana  Declaration  directed 
against  a  non-American  aggressor.  Considering  its 
implications  for  the  inter-American  system  alone, 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  carries  the  principle  of 
solidarity  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

But  if  the  Act  marks  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  purely  hemispheric  defense  measures,  it  also 
poses  new  questions  regarding  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  regional  security  systems  and  the  universal 
security  system  contemplated  in  the  Charter.  The 
difficulty,  if  such  there  is,  resides  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  latter  document  itself.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  encourages  the  solution  of  regional  disputes  by 
the  most  available  means  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  accords  to  the  Security  Council  prior  right  to 
pass  on  any  regional  dispute  involving  the  use  of 
force  and  permits  any  permanent  member  of  that 
body  to  veto  such  enforcement  action.  Thus  the 
problem  is  whether  the  world  organization  can  be 
made  an  effective  agency  for  peace  without  in¬ 
troducing  into  this  hemisphere  European  influences 
which  the  American  republics  have  been  seeking 
to  avert  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  If,  however,  these  countries  insist  on  re¬ 
taining  fullest  latitude  to  settle  their  own  disputes, 
they  must  be  willing  to  accord  the  same  power  to 
other  regional  arrangements.  In  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  the  integration  of  the  Act  with  the 
world  security  organization  presents  little  .difficulty 
if  approached  by  the  great  powers  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  erected  at  San  Francisco  will  be  a  house  of 
cards. 

ABOUT-FACE  ON  ARGENTINA 

As  a  short-term  measure,  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
was  directly  aimed  at  Argentina.  Nevertheless,  the 
most  significant  Mexico  City  decision  concerning 
that  country  was  a  conciliatory  resolution,  approved 
as  though  by  afterthought  at  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sions,  which  deplored  the  fact  that  the  “Argentine 
Nation”  had  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  take  the 
steps  that  would  have  permitted  its  participation 
at  the  conference,  and  formally  expressed  the  hope 
that  Buenos  Aires  would  adhere  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  drawn  up  at  that  meeting,  as  well  as  orient 
its  foreign  policy  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  “achieve 
its  incorporation  into  the  United  Nations”  (Reso¬ 
lution  LIX).*^  To  obtain  diplomatic  recognition, 
the  resolution  asked  in  effect  that  Argentina  adhere 
to  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  declare  war  on  the 
Axis  powers,  but  did  not  require  it  to  undertake 

32.  For  text  of  the  resolution,  see  Department  of  State,  Bul¬ 
letin,  March  18,  1945.  (This  resolution  was  not  included  in  the 
provisional  compilation  of  the  Final  Act.) 
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any  internal  political  reforms.  The  Argentine  gov¬ 
ernment  lost  little  time  in  accepting  the  Mexico 
City  invitation.  On  March  27  it  declared  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Japan  and  Germany 
— “in  view  of  the  character  of  the  latter  as  an  ally 
of  Japan.”  The  Pan  American  Union  Governing 
Board  unanimously  approved  a  motion  to  open 
the  Final  Act  to  Argentine  adhesion  on  April  4; 
and  on  April  9  the  United  States,  with  other  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  Britain  and  France,  etc.,  recognized 
the  military  government  after  more  than  a  year  of 
diplomatic  non  intercourse. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  the  Resolution 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  Argentina  was  read¬ 
mitted  into  the  fold,  when  it  had  complied  with 
these  external  requirements,  that  Washington  has 
reversed  its  recent  policy  toward  that  country.  Here¬ 
tofore,  this  government  had  assailed  the  pro-Axis 
sympathies  and  totalitarian  tendencies  of  the 
Farrell-Peron  regime  in  no  uncertain  terms,*^  ap¬ 
plied  economic  pressure  to  that  government,*"*  and 
attempted  to  win  the  support  of  Latin  American 
countries  for  its  policy  of  complete  diplomatic  and 
economic  isolation  of  Argentina.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  American  delegation  at  Mexico 
City  found  itself  under  strong  pressure  from  Latin 
American  representatives  who,  out  of  motives  of 
fear  or  sympathy  or  commercial  interest,  desired 
to  modify  this  uncompromising  course.  Nor  can 
the  factor  of  Britain’s  refusal  to  reduce  essential 
meat  imports  from  Argentina  be  discounted,  for  it 
must  have  weighed  heavily  in  Washington’s  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  considerations.  But  these  influ¬ 
ences  had  been  playing  on  the  State  Department 
for  many  months  without  effecting  an  appreciable 
modification  of  its  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sudden  reversal  of  our  policy  might  be  explained 
by  a  desire  to  weld  the  American  Republics  into  a 
strong  community  of  nations,  whose  members 
would  pursue  common  objectives  of  foreign  policy 
during  the  first  uncertain  years  of  peace.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  American  countries,  as  the  larg¬ 
est  group  of  independently  voting  nations,  wished 
to  achieve  at  least  the  appearance  of  continental 
unity  before  the  United  Nations  conference.  Thus, 
they  would  support  an  Argentine  claim  to  par¬ 
ticipation  at  that  meeting — if  the  sponsoring  pow¬ 
ers,  particularly  Russia,  were  not  opposed. 

Probably  none  of  the  countries  which  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  military  regime  would  claim  that  the 

33.  See  text  of  State  Department  memorandum  on  “Non- 
Recognition  of  Argentine  Regime,”  Department  of  State,  Bul¬ 
letin,  July  30,  1944. 

34.  A  War  Shipping  Administration  order  of  September  26, 
1944  prohibited  United  States  ships  from  calling  at  Argentine 
ports. 


Argentine  declaration  of  war  of  itself  had  elimi¬ 
nated  the  root  cause  of  the  disagreement  between 
that  country  and  the  other  American  republics— 
that  is,  the  countenancing  by  that  government  of 
activities  detrimental  to  the  United  Nations  cause. 
Washington,  however,  may  believe  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  subversive  tendencies  can  best  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  sending  an  Ambassador  of  vigorous  demo¬ 
cratic  leanings  who  would  report  fully  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  situation.  But  the  question  remains  whether 
recognition  of  the  Farrell  government  may  not 
encourage  the  perpetuation  of  a  government  which 
is  unpopular  among  the  great  majority  of  Argen¬ 
tine  citizens,  and  whose  undemocratic  leanings 
Argentine  spokesmen  had  on  occasion  publicly  de¬ 
plored.**  In  this  respect,  the  American  countries 
returned  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of 
automatic  recognition,  from  which  under  stress  of 
war  they  had  temporarily  departed. 

TOWARD  GREATER  COOPERATION 

The  Mexico  City  meeting  had  its  share  of  the 
inconsistencies,  compromises  and  omissions  that 
mark  international  conferences.  Fumblings  were 
particularly  apparent  in  the  political  deliberations 
of  the  conference  although  this  was  bound  to  be 
the  case  as  the  American  nations  attempted  to  ap¬ 
ply  familiar  ways  of  thinking  and  techniques  of 
action  to  new  problems  accompanying  the  peace. 
So,  while  the  conference  made  one  revolutionary 
advance  in  the  formulation  of  the  Act  of  Chapulte- 
pec,  it  avoided  any  conclusion  at  all  with  respect 
to  the  other  major  political  test  confronting  it— 
the  relation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
proposed  United  Nations  organization.  It  must 
seem  to  some  that  the  Americas  selected  the  least 
appropriate  moment  to  strengthen  their  regional 
system,  a  time  when  the  world  as  a  whole  was,  in 
theory  at  least,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  fitting 
all  security  arrangements  into  a  global  framework. 
These  observers  believe  that  the  Act  of  Chapultepcc 
will  be  a  short-lived  war  measure  or,  if  perpetuated 
into  the  peace,  will  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to 
world  cooperation.  To  those  who  still  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  world  organization,  however,  the  Act  of 
Chapultepcc  must  appear  the  height  of  political 
realism,  providing  as  it  does  additional  insurance 
against  the  possibility  of  war  in  this  region.  No 
fundamental  conflict,  however,  appears  to  exist 
between  the  wider  objectives  of  inter-American 
collaboration  and  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  plan.  At  the  San  Francisco  confer¬ 
ence,  the  United  Nations  should  be  able  to  devise 

35.  For  message  to  the  Mexico  City  Conference  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Exiled  Argentines,  sec  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
March  28,  1945. 
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some  means  whereby  initial  responsibility  for  the 
prevention  of  disputes  is  delegated  to  the  regional 
system  by  the  universal  organization,  which  would 
have  ultimate  authority  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  enforcement  of  peace. 

Whatever  criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  it  has  not  been  denied  that  the  inter- 
American  system  has  emerged  greatly  strengthened 
from  Mexico  City.  Regardless  of  what  happens  to 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  at  the  San  Francisco  con¬ 
ference,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  United  States  to  invite  this  country 
to  participate  with  it  in  the  common  defense  of 
the  hemisphere.  To  Americans,  accustomed  for 
years  to  apologize  for  the  period  of  flagrant  United 
States  intervention  in  Latin  America,  it  seemed 
little  short  of  incredible  that  we  should  be  asked 


to  assume  such  a  task.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  old  bogey  of  United  States  inter¬ 
vention  has  been  laid,  or  that  there  has  been  no 
justification  for  it  in  the  past  or  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  in  signing 
the  resolution,  the  United  States  imposed  upon 
itself  a  self-denying  injunction.  But  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  several  countries  were  aware  of 
the  need  for  continuing  and  strengthening  co¬ 
operative  prcKedures  in  the  New  World  was  im¬ 
plicit  in  all  the  economic  and  political  discussions. 
This  awareness  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  after  1918,  when  the  collapse  of  war- 
fostered  unity  gave  rise  to  considerable  misunder¬ 
standing.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  American  Republics  in  the  post-war 
period  will  make  great  strides  toward  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  true  identity  of  purpose. 


ACT  OF  CHAPULTEPEC  1 


Declaration  on  Reoprocal  Assistance  and 
American  Solidarity 

Whereas: 

1.  The  peoples  of  the  Americas,  animated  by  a 
profound  love  of  justice,  remain  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  international  law: 

2.  It  is  their  desire  that  such  principles,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  difficult  circumstances,  may  pre¬ 
vail  with  greater  force  in  future  international  rela¬ 
tions: 

3.  The  Inter-American  Conferences  have  repeat¬ 
edly  proclaimed  certain  fundamental  principles,  but 
these  must  be  reaffirmed  and  proclaimed  at  a  time 
when  the  juridical  bases  of  the  community  of  nations 
are  being  established : 

4.  The  new  situation  in  the  world  makes  more  im¬ 
perative  than  ever  the  union  and  solidarity  of  the 
American  peoples,  for  the  defense  of  their  rights  and 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace: 

5.  The  American  states  have  been  incorporating  in 
their  international  law,  since  1890,  by  means  of  con¬ 
ventions,  resolutions  and  declarations,  the  following 
principles: 

(a)  The  proscription  of  territorial  conquest  and 
the  non-recognition  of  all  acquisitions  made  by  force 
(First  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
1890). 

(b)  The  condemnation  of  intervention  by  a  State 
in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another  (Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  1933, 
and  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  1936). 

(c)  The  recognition  that  every  war  or  threat  of 

1.  As  approved  by  Committee  III,  March  3,  1945.  Depart- 
of  State,  Bulletin,  March  4,  1945. 


war  affects  directly  or  indirectly  all  civilized  peoples, 
and  endangers  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  jus¬ 
tice  which  constitute  the  American  ideal  and  the 
standard  of  its  international  policy  (Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 

(d)  The  procedure  of  mutual  consultation  in  order 
to  find  means  of  peaceful  cooperation  in  the  event  of 
war  or  threat  of  war  between  American  countries 
(Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace,  1936). 

(e)  The  recognition  that  every  act  susceptible  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  America  affects  each  and  every 
one  of  them  and  justifies  the  initiation  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  consultation  (Inter- American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 

(f)  That  any  difference  or  dispute  between  the 
American  nations,  whatever  its  nature  or  origin,  shall 
be  settled  by  the  methods  of  conciliation,  or  unre¬ 
stricted  arbitration,  or  through  the  operation  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  (Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 

(g)  The  recognition  that  respect  for  the  personal¬ 
ity,  sovereignty  and  independence  of  each  American 
State  constitutes  the  essence  of  international  order 
sustained  by  continental  solidarity,  which  historically 
has  been  expressed  and  sustained  by  declarations  and 
treaties  in  force  (Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  1938). 

(h)  The  affirmation  that  respect  for  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  observance  of  treaties  constitutes  the  indispensable 
rule  for  the  development  of  peaceful  relations  be¬ 
tween  States,  and  treaties  can  only  be  revised  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  contracting  parties  (Declaration  of 
American  Principles,  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  1938). 
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(i)  That  in  case  the  peace,  security  or  territorial 
integrity  of  any  American  republic  is  threatened  by 
acts  of  any  nature  that  may  impair  them,  they  pro¬ 
claim  their  common  concern  and  their  determination 
to  make  effective  their  solidarity,  coordinating  their 
respective  sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  procedure 
of  consultation,  using  the  measures  which  in  each 
case  the  circumstances  may  make  advisable  (Declara¬ 
tion  of  Lima,  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  1938). 

(j)  That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-Amer¬ 
ican  State  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the 
territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  independence 
of  an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  all  the  American  States.  (Declara¬ 
tion  XV  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Habana,  1940). 

6.  The  furtherance  of  these  principles,  which  the 
American  States  have  practiced  in  order  to  secure 
peace  and  solidarity  between  the  nations  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  constitutes  an  effective  means  of  contributing 
to  the  general  system  of  world  security  and  of  facil¬ 
itating  its  establishment:  and 

7.  The  security  and  solidarity  of  the  Continent  are 
affected  to  the  same  extent  by  an  act  of  aggression 
against  any  of  the  American  States  by  a  non-American 
State,  as  by  an  American  State  against  one  or  more 
American  states. 

PART  I 
Declaration 

The  Governments  Represented  at  the  Inter- 

American  Conference  on  War  and  Peace 

Declare: 

First.  That  all  sovereign  States  are  juridically  equal 
amongst  themselves. 

Second.  That  every  state  has  the  right  to  the  re¬ 
spect  of  its  individuality  and  independence,  on  the 
part  of  the  other  members  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity. 

Third.  That  every  attack  of  a  State  against  the  in¬ 
tegrity  or  the  inviolability  of  territory,  or  against  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an  American 
State,  shall,  conformably  to  Part  III  hereof,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  other  States 
which  sign  this  declaration.  In  any  case  invasion  by 
armed  forces  of  one  State  into  the  territory  of  another 
trespassing  boundaries  established  by  treaty  and  de¬ 
marcated  in  accordance  therewith  shall  constitute  an 
act  of  aggression. 

Fourth.  That  in  case  acts  of  aggression  occur  or 
there  may  be  reasons  to  believe  that  an  aggression  is 
being  prepared  by  any  other  State  against  the  integrity 
and  inviolability  of  territory,  or  against  the  sover¬ 
eignty  or  political  independence  of  an  A.merican  State, 
the  States  signatory  to  this  declaration  will  consult 
amongst  themselves  in  order  to  agree  upon  measures 
it  may  be  advisable  to  take. 

Fifth.  That  during  the  war,  and  until  the  treaty 
recommended  in  Part  II  hereof  is  concluded,  the 
signatories  of  this  declaration  recognize  that  such 


threats  and  acts  of  aggression  as  indicated  in  para¬ 
graphs  Third  and  Fourth  above  constitute  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations, 
calling  for  such  procedures,  within  the  scope  of  their 
constitutional  powers  of  a  general  nature  and  for  war, 
as  may  be  found  necessary,  including: 
recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations; 
breaking  of  consular  relations; 
breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  radio- 
telephonic  relations; 

interruption  of  economic,  commercial  and  financial 
relations ; 

use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel  aggression. 
Sixth.  That  the  principles  and  procedure  contained 
in  this  declaration  shall  become  effective  immediate¬ 
ly,  inasmuch  as  any  act  of  aggression  or  threat  of  ag¬ 
gression  during  the  present  state  of  war  interferes 
with  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  obtain 
victory.  Henceforth,  and  with  the  view  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  procedure  herein  stipulated  shall  conform 
with  the  constitutional  principles  of  each  republic,  the 
respective  Governments  shall  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  perfect  this  instrument  in  order  that  it  shall  be  in 
force  at  all  times. 

part  n 

Recommendation 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
OF  War  and  Peace 

Recommends: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  threats  or  acts  of 
aggression  against  any  American  Republic  following 
the  establishment  of  peace,  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  should  consider  the  conclusion, 
in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  processes,  of  a 
treaty  establishing  procedures  whereby  such  threats 
or  acts  may  be  met  by: 

The  use,  by  all  or  some  of  the  signatories  of  said 
treaty  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  measures: 
recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations ; 
breaking  of  consular  relations; 
breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  radio- 
telephonic  relations; 

interruption  of  economic,  commercial  and  financial 
relations; 

use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel  aggression. 
part  ra 

This  declaration  and  recommendation  provide  for 
a  regional  arrangement  for  dealing  with  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action  in  this 
Hemisphere  and  said  arrangements  and  the  activities 
and  procedures  referred  to  therein  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  general  inter¬ 
national  organization,  when  established. 

This  declaration  and  recommendation  shall  be 
known  as  the  act  of  chapultepec. 
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ECONOMIC  CHARTER  OF  THE  AMERICAS^ 


The  fundamental  economic  aspiration  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Americas,  in  common  with  peoples  every¬ 
where,  is  to  be  able  to  exercise  effectively  their  natural 
right  to  live  decently,  and  work  and  exchange  goods 
productively,  in  peace  and  with  security. 

This  aspiration  must  be  given  full  recognition  in 
the  development  of  a  positive  economic  program. 
Such  an  economic  program  which  would  enable  the 
peoples  of  this  Hemisphere  and  of  the  world  to 
achieve  higher  levels  of  living  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  war.  All  the 
acts  and  policies  of  governments  in  the  economic 
field  must  be  directed  to  providing  the  conditions  in 
which  this  may  be  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the 
freedom  of  action  in  the  economic  field  that  underlies 
the  institutions  of  political  and  personal  liberty  must 
be  preserved  and  strengthened.  Indeed,  the  two  pil¬ 
lars  on  which  a  positive  economic  program  can  be 
built  to  satisfy  the  basic  desires  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  are  rising  levels  of  living  and  the  economic 
liberty  that  will  encourage  full  prcxluction  and  em¬ 
ployment.  These  basic  objectives  can  be  attained  only 
through  a  sense  of  security  and  freedom  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  derived  from  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
of  all  of  the  Americas  for  cooperation  toward  these 
ends,  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  and  of  coopera¬ 
tion  which  will  provide  full  use  of  labor,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  capital  in  the  efficient  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  other  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  basis  of  rising  levels  of  living  is  found  ulti¬ 
mately  in  enabling  the  individual  to  reach  his  maxi¬ 
mum  productivity.  Only  through  recognition  of  labor’s 
fundamental  rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collective¬ 
ly  and  by  providing  labor  with  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  equipment,  both  in  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try,  which  enable  it  to  produce  more  per  unit  of  labor 
can  the  people  increase  their  earnings  and  consump¬ 
tion,  enjoy  better  levels  of  living  and  thereby  success¬ 
fully  take  their  place  in  an  expanding  international 
commerce.  Labor  is  most  productive  if  production  is 
concentrated  on  those  things  in  which  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  endowment,  and  if  it  is  based  on  advanced 
technology.  The  effective  employment  of  labor  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  initiative  of  management,  the  most 
productive  use  of  capital  and  natural  resources,  devel¬ 
opment  of  skills,  union  organization,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  industrial  relations. 

Individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  undertake  new  ventures.  An  atmosphere 
of  confidence  based  on  freedom  from  economic  dis¬ 
crimination  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  and  human  resources  and  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  markets.  The  ability  to  trade  without  dis¬ 
crimination  and  without  undue  restriction  will,  more¬ 
over,  provide  a  solid  basis  for  the  political  and 
personal  liberties  of  the  peoples. 

2.  Finjl  Act,  cited,  pp.  59-62. 


The  economic  strength  of  the  Americas,  based  on 
rising  levels  of  living  and  on  economic  liberty,  and 
attained  through  cooperation  to  provide  a  sense  of 
security  and  freedom  of  opportunity,  will  constitute 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world.  The  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  basing  their  positive  economic  program  on  the 
desires  of  their  peoples  and  on  the  time-tested  meth¬ 
ods  of  social  and  economic  betterment,  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  strengthening  the  inter-American 
system  to  meet  war  and  post-war  conditions. 

Declaration  of  Objectives 

The  American  Republics  collaborating  in  the  war 
effort,  fully  aware  of  their  traditionally  close  relations 
and  of  their  position  and  responsibility  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  world  community,  declare  their  firm  pur¬ 
pose  to  collaborate  in  a  program  for  the  attainment 
of: 

1.  The  continuation  of  mobilization  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  until  the  achievement  of  total  victory. 

2.  An  orderly  transition  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  Americas  from  war  to  peace-time  conditions  with 
joint  action  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  American  Republics  during 
such  transition  period. 

3.  A  constructive  basis  for  the  sound  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Americas  through  the  development 
of  natural  resources;  increased  industrialization;  im¬ 
provement  of  transportation;  modernization  of  agri¬ 
culture;  development  of  power  facilities  and  public 
works;  the  encouragement  of  investment  of  private 
capital,  managerial  capacity,  and  technical  skills;  and 
the  improvement  of  labor  standards  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  including  collective  bargaining,  all  leading 
to  a  rising  level  of  living  and  increased  consumption. 

Declaration  of  Prinoples 

The  American  Republics,  in  the  attainment  of  these 
ends,  recognizing  that  these  objectives  form  a  funda¬ 
mental  aspiration  of  peoples  everywhere  and  given 
the  cooperation  of  like-minded  nations,  declare  as 
their  guiding  principles: 

Rising  Levels  of  Living 

1 .  To  direct  the  economic  policies  of  the  American 
Republics  toward  the  creation  of  conditions  which 
will  encourage,  through  expanding  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  investment,  the  attainment  everywhere 
of  high  levels  of  real  income,  employment  and  con¬ 
sumption,  free  from  excessive  fluctuations,  in  order 
that  their  peoples  may  be  adequately  fed,  housed,  and 
clothed,  have  access  to  services  necessary  for  health, 
education,  and  well-being,  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
their  labor  in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

Equality  of  Access 

2.  To  cooperate  with  other  nations  to  bring  about 
through  the  elimination  of  existing  forms  of  discrim¬ 
ination  and  the  prevention  of  new  forms,  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  all  nations  of  access  on  equal  terms  to  the 
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trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Qiarter,  and  like¬ 
wise  to  declare  and  accept  a  reciprocal  principle  of 
equal  access  to  the  producers’  goods  which  are  needed 
for  their  industrial  and  economic  development. 

International  Commercial  Policy 

3.  To  attain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  common 
aspiration  of  all  the  American  Republics  to  find  prac¬ 
tical  international  formulae  to  reduce  all  barriers 
detrimental  to  trade  between  nations  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  of  assuring  all  peoples  of  the  world 
high  levels  of  living  and  the  sound  development 
of  their  economies  and  to  promote  the  cooperative 
action  which  must  be  taken  in  other  fields,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  stabilization  of  currencies,  and  interna¬ 
tional  investment. 

Private  Agreements  Which  Restrict  International 
Trade 

4.  To  seek  early  agreed  action  by  governments  to 
prevent  these  practices  by  cartels  or  through  other 
private  business  arrangements  which  obstruct  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  stifle  competition,  and  interfere  with  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  production  and  fair  competi¬ 
tive  prices  to  consumers. 

Elimination  of  Excesses  of  Economic  Nationalism 

5.  To  cooperate  for  the  general  adoption  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  international  economic  collaboration  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  excesses  which  may  result  from  economic 
nationalism,  including  excessive  restriction  of  im¬ 
ports  and  the  dumping  of  surpluses  of  national  pro¬ 
duction  in  world  markets. 

fust  and  Equitable  Treatment  for  Foreign  Enterprise 
and  Capital 

6.  To  act  individually,  and  jointly  with  each  other 
and  with  other  nations  by  means  of  treaties,  executive 
agreements  or  other  arrangements,  to  assure  just  and 
equitable  treatment  and  encouragement  for  the  enter¬ 
prises,  skills  and  capital  brought  from  one  country 
to  another.  The  American  Republics  will  undertake 
to  afford  ample  facilities  for  the  free  movement  and 


investment  of  capital  giving  equal  treatment  to  na¬ 
tionals  and  foreign  capital,  except  when  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  would  be  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  public  interest. 

Endorsement  of  Financial  and  Agricultural  Proposals 

7.  As  positive  steps  in  international,  collaboration 
for  the  stabilization  of  currencies  and  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  productive  resources,  to  seek  early 
action  by  their  governments  with  a  view  to  bringing 
into  operation  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Private  Enterprise 

8.  To  promote  the  system  of  private  enterprise  in 
production  which  has  characterized  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  American  Republics,  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  secure  the  encouragement  of  private 
enterprise  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  obstacles 
which  retard  or  discourage  economic  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

International  Action  to  Facilitate  Distribution  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Surpluses 

9.  To  provide,  in  exceptional  cases  of  important 
primary  commodities  in  which  burdensome  surpluses 
have  developed,  or  threaten  to  develop,  appropriate 
means  for  the  solution  of  such  problems  oy  agreed 
national  and  international  action  by  consuming  and 
producing  countries  looking  to  the  expansion  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  readjustment  of  production,  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  consumers  and  producers 
and  the  requirements  of  an  expanding  world  econ¬ 
omy. 

Labor 

10.  To  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  to  the 
workers  of  the  American  Republics,  under  conditions 
of  progressive  economic  development,  the  realization 
of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ference. 


In  the  May  1}  issue  «/  FOREIGN  POUCY  REPORTS: 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA  by  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger 
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